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se which she wetted with her tears. ‘ Be composed, | been a weeping spectator of this interesting scene. 

WARRATIVE. my dear child,’ said Lord Preston; ‘ for 1 have; ‘I will write a letter to her godmother, the Lady 
eo —— —<—————— - eplestatgeaentdan oem 








From Mrs. Alaric Watts’ New Year’s Gift. 
LADY LUCY°’S PETITION, 
An Historical Fact. 

‘ And is my dear papa shut up in this dismal place, 
to which you are taking me, nurse?’ asked the lit- 
tle Lady Lucy Preston, raising her eyes fearfully to 
the Tower of Lopdou, as the coach in which she 
‘was seated with Amy Gradwell, her nurse, drove 
under the gateway. She trembled, and hid her 
face'in Amy’s cloak when they alighted, and she 
saw the soldiers on guard, and the sentinels with 
their crossed partizans before the portals of that part 
ef the fortress where the prisoners of state were 
confined ; and where her own father, Lord Preston, 
of whom she was come to take a last farewell, was 
then confined, under sentence ef death. ‘ Yes, my 
dear child,’ returned Amy sorrowlully, ‘my lord, 
your father, is indeed within these sad walls. You 
are now going to visit him; shall you be afraid of 
entering this place, my dear?’ 

‘No,’ replied Lady Lucy, resolutely, ‘Iam not 
afraid of going to any place where my dear papa is.’ 
Yet she clung closer to the arm of her attendant, as 
they were.adinitted within the gloomy precincts of 
the building, and her little heart fluttered fearfully 
asshe glanced around her; and she whispered to 
her nurse— Was it not-here that the two young 
princes, Edward the Fifth, and his brother, Richard, 
Duke of York, were murdered by their cruel uncle, 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester ?’ 

‘Yes, my love, it was; but do not be alarmed on 
that. account ; for n0.one will harm, you,’ said-Amy, 
in an encouraging tone. ‘And was not good Henry 
Sixth murdered also, by the same wicked Richard !’ 
coniinued the little girl, whose imagination was fil- 
led with the deeds of blood that had been perpetrat- 
ed in this fatally celebrated place ; many of which 
had been related to her by Bridget, the housekeeper, 
since her father. had been imprisoned in the Tower, 
on the charge of high treason. 

‘But do you think they. will murder papa, nurse ?’ 
pursued the child, as they began to ascend the stairs 
leading to the apartment in which the unfortunate 
nobleman was confined. 

‘Hush! Hush! dearchild, yon must not talk of 
these things here,’ said Amy; ‘ or they will shut us 
both up in aroom with bolis and bars, instead of 
admitting us to see my lord, your father.’ 

Lady Lucy pressed closer to. her nurse’s side, and 
was silent, till they were ushered into the room 
where her father was confined; when forgetting 
every thing else in the joy of seeing him again, she 

sprang into his arms, and almost stifled him with her 
kisses, Lord Preston was greatly affected at the 
sight of his little daughter; and overcome by her 
passionate demonstrations of fondness, his own an- 
fuish at the thought of his approaching separation 
rom her, and the idea of leaving her an orphan, at 
the tender age of nine years, he clasped her to his 

m, and bedewed her innocent face with his 
tars, ‘Why do you cry, dear papa?’ asked the 
htle child, who was herself weeping at the sight of 
lis distress. ‘And why will you not leave this 
gloom y place, and come home to your own Hall 
gan!’ * Attend to me, Lucy, and I will tell you 
he cause of. my grief,’ said her father, seating the 
lle girlon his knee. ‘I shall never come home 
gn—for [ have been condemned to die for high 
teaon; and I shall not leave. this place, till they 

ing me forth on Tower Hill, where they will cut 
“my head with a sharp axe, and set it up after- 
"tds over ‘Temple Bar, or London Bridge. 

At this terrible intelligence, Lady Lucy scream- 
“aloud and.hid her face.in ber father’s. bosom, 






























much to say to you; and we may never meet | 
again in this world.” ‘No, no, dear papa! they | 


Clarendon, requesting her to accomplish the matter.’ 
He then wrote a few hasty lines, which he gave 


| shall not kiil you; for J will cling so fast about your / to his daughter, telling her that she was to go the 


neck that they cannot cut your bead off; and 1 will} next day to Hampton Court, properly attended, and 
tell them a!l how good and kind you are; and then | to obtain a sight of Lady Clarendon, who was there 


they will not want to kill you.’ ‘My dearest love, | 
all this would be of no use,’ said s.ird Preston. ‘1 

have offended against the Jaw as it is at present es- 

tablished, by trying to have my old master, King 

James restored to the throne; and therefore I must 

die,—Lucy do you remember that I once touk you 

to Whitehall to see King James—and how kindly 

he spoke to you?’ 

* Oh, yes, papa—and I recollect he laid his hand 
on my head, and said 1 was like what his daughter, 
the Princess of Orange was at my age,’ replied 
Lady Lucy, with great animation. ‘ Well, my child, 
very soon after you saw King James, at Whitehall, 
the Prince of Orange, who had married his daught- 
er, came over to England, and drove King James 
out of his palace and kingdom; and the people 
made him and the Princess of Orange king and 
queen in his stead.’ 

* But was it not very wicked of the Princess to 
take her father’s kingdom away from him? 1 am 
very sorry King James thought me like her,’ said 
Lucy, earnestly. 

‘Hush! hush! my love—you must no* speak 
thus of the Queen. Perhaps she thought she was 
duing right to deprive her ‘father of his kingdom ; 
because he had embraced the Catholic religion; 
and it is against the law for a King of England to 
be a Catholic. Yet 1 confess 1 did not think she 
would consent to sign the death-warrant of so 
many of her father’s old servants, only on account 
of their faithful attachment to him,’ said Lord Pres- 
ton with a sigh. 

‘1 have heard that the Princess of Orange is of 
a merciful disposition,’ said old Amy Gradwell, 
advancing toward her master; ‘and perhaps she 
might be induced to spare your life, my lord, if 
your pardon were very earuestly entreated of her 
by some of your friends.’ 

*‘ Alas, my good Amy, no one will undertake the 
perilous office of pleading for an attainted traitor ; 
lest he should be suspected of favoring King James.’ 

‘ Dear papa! let me go to the queen, and beg for 
your pardon,’ cried Lady Lucy, with a crimsoned 
cheek, and a sparkling eye. ‘I will so beg and 
pray her to spare your life, dear father, that she 
will not have the heart to deny me.” 

‘ Dear, simple child! What could you say to the 
queen, that, would be of any avail?’ 

‘God would teach me what to say,’ replied Lady 
Lucy. Her father clasped her to his bosom—‘ But,’ 
said he, ‘ thou wouldst be afraid of speaking to the 
queen, even should you be admitted to her pres- 
ence, my child.’ 

‘Why should I be afraid of speaking to her, 
papa? Should she be angry with me, and answer 
me harshly, I shall be thinking too much of you to 
care about it; and if she send me to the Tower, 
and cut off my bead, God will take care of my itn- 
mortal soul.’—‘ You are right, my child, to fear 
God, and have no other fear,’ said her father. ‘He 
perhaps has, put it into thy little heart to plead for 
thy father’s life ; which. if it indeed be his pleasure 
to grant, I shall indeed feel it a happiness that my 
child should be. the instrument of my deliverance ; 
if it should be otherwise, God’s will be done. He 
will not forsake my.good.and dutiful little one, when 
I am laid low in the dust.’ 

‘ But how will. my Lady Lucy gain admittance to 
-the queen’s présence ;’ asked old Amy, who had 


in waiting upon the Queen, and deliver that letter 
to her with her own hand, He then kissed his 
child tenderly and bade her farewell. 

Though the little girl wept as she parted from 
him, yet she lefi the ‘Tower with a far more quiet 
mind than she entered it; for she had formed her 
resolution, and her young heart was full of hope. 

The next morning, before the lark had sung her 
matins, Lady Lucy was up, and dressed in a suit of 
deep mourning, which Amy had provided as the 
most suitable garb for a child whose only parent 
was under sentence of death. As she passed through 
the hall, leaning on her nurse’s arm, and attend- 
ed by her father’s confidential secretary and the old 
butler, all the servants shed tears, & begged of God 
that he would bless and prosper her. Lady Lyey 
was introduced to the Countess Clarendon’s apart- 
ment, before her Jadyship had left her bed ; and 
having told her artless story with great earnestness, 
presented her father’s letter. 

Lady Clarendon was very kind to her little god- 
daughter; but she told her plainly that she did not 
dare to ask her father’s life, because her husband 
was already suspected of holding secret correspond- 
ence with his brother-in-law, King James. ‘Oh,’ 
said Lucy, ‘ if I could only see the queen myself, I 
would not wish any one to speak for me. 1 would 
plead so earnestly that she could not refuse me, I 
am sure.’ 

‘ Poor child! What could you say tothe queen ?” 
asked the Countess compassionately. ‘God will di- 
rect me what to say,’ replied Lady Lucy. * Well, 
my love, thou shalt have the opportunity,’ replied 
Lady Clarendon, ‘but much | fear thy little heart 
wilt fail when thou seest the queen face to face.’ 

Impressed with the piety and filial tenderness of 
her god-daughter, she hastened to rise and dress, 
that she might conduct her into the palace gallery, 
where the queen usually passed an hour in walking, 
when she returned from Chapel. ‘The Countess, 
while waiting for the arrival of her majesty, endea- 
voured to divert the anxious impatience of her little 
friend, by pointing out.the portraits to her notice, 
‘I know’that gentleman well,’ said Lucy, pointing 
to a noble whole-!ength portrait of James Il. 

‘ That is the portrait of Queen Mary’s father ; and 
a striking likeness it is, observed the countess, sigh- 
ing—‘ But hark! Here comes the queen and her 
ladies from the chapel. Now Lucy is the time. I 
will step into. the recess yonder ; but you must re- 
main alone, standing where you are. When her 
majesty approaches, kneel and present your.father’s 
petition. She who walks beforé the other ladies is 
the queen. Be of good courage.’ 

Lady Clarendon then made a hasty retreat.— 
Lucy’s heart beat violeatly, when she found herself 
alone; but her resolution did not fail her. She 
stood with folded hands, pale, but composed, and 
motionless as a statue, awaiting the queen's ap- 
proach : and when her majesty drew near the spot, 
she advanced a step forward, knelt and presented: 
the petition. 

The extreme beauty of the child, her deep mourn- 
ing, the touching sadness of her look and manner, . 
andabore all the streaming tears which bedewed 
her face, excited the queen’s attention and interest. 
She paused, spoke kindly to her, and took the 
offered paper ; but when, she.saw the name.of Lord 











Preston, her colour rose, she frowned cast.the pe- 
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tition from her, and would have passed on; but 
Lucy, who had watched her countenance with an 
anxiety that almost amounted to agony, losing all 
awe for royalty in her fears for her father, put forth 
her hand, and grasping her robe, cried in an Im- 
ploring tone, ‘ Spare my father! my dear, dear fath- 
er, royal lady!’ . . 
‘Lucy had meant to say many persuasive things ; 
but in her sore distress she forgot them all, and 
could only repeat ‘Save my father, gracious queen !’ 
till het vehement emotions choked her voice—and 
throwing her arms round the queen’s knees, she 
leaned her head against her majesty’s person, and 
sobbed aloud. : 

The intense sorrow ofa child is always peculiar- 
ly touching; but the circumstances under which 
Lucy appeared were unusually interesting. Queen 
Mary pitied the distress of her young petitioner ; 
but she considered the death of Lord Preston as a 
measure of political necessity; she therefore told 
Lucy mildly, but very firmly, that she could not grant 
her request. 

‘ But he is good and kind to every one,’ said Lucy, 
raising her blue eyes, which were swimming in 
tears, to the face of the queen. ‘ He may be so to 
you, child,’ returned her majesty ; ‘ but he has brok- 
en the laws of his country ; & therefore he must die.’ 

* But you can pardon him,’ replied Lucy; ‘ and I 

_ have learned that God has said ‘‘ Blessed be the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” ‘ It does not 
become a little girl like you to attempt to instruct 
me,’ replied the queen, gravely, ‘ [ am acquainted 
with my duty. It is my place to administer justice 
impartially ; and it is not possible for me to pardon 
your father, however painful it may be to deny so 
dutiful a child.’ 

Lucy did not reply—She only raised her eyes 
with an appealing lock to the queen, and then turn- 
ed them expressively on the portrait of King James. 
The queen’s curiosity was excited by the peculiar- 
ly emphatic manner of the child; and she could 
not refrain from asking why she gazed so earnestly 
upon that picture. ‘I was thinking,’ replied Lady 
Lucy, ‘hew very strange it was that you should 
wish to kill my father only because he loved yours 
ao faithfully !’ 

This wise and artless reproof from the lips of 
childish innocence went to the very heart of the 
queen. She raised her eyes to that once dear and 
honored parent, who, whatever had been his polit- 
ical errors, had ever been the tenderest of fathers to 
her, and when she thought of him, an exile in a 
foreign land relying upon the bounty of strangers 
for his daily bread, while she was invested with the 
royal inheritance of which he had been deprived, 
the contrast between her conduct as a daughter and 
that of the pious child before her, smote on her 
heart, and she burst into tears. 

‘ Rise, dear child,’ said she—‘I cannot make 
thee an orphan. Thou hast prevailed—Thy father 
shall not die. Thy filial love has saved him !’ 


— 





MORALITY. 


PRIDE AND VANITY. 

From “ The Family Temperance Meeting.” 

Eliza. “Ihave heard persons speak of an im- 
proper pride, and I have thought, if the expression 
was just, that some kind of pride was right.” 
Mr. Newell. “The word of God, my child, is 
the only infallible standard of right and wrong; hu- 
man opinion is to be regarded only so far as it agrees 
with that. If you can find that pride of any kind 
is approved in the Bible, then you may safely in- 











dulge it. If, on the contrary, you find it universal- 


ly condemned as one of the dispositions which the 


Lord hateth, and which he will certainly abase,—if 


you find it repeatedly stated, that ‘God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace unto the humble,’—that 
‘the Lord will cut off all flattering lips, and the 
tongue that speaketh proud things,’—that ‘ a proud 
look is an abomination unto Him,’ and that He 
‘knoweth the proud afar off;’—if our Lord has 
ranked it among the evils, which He describes as 
eoming out of the heart, and as defiling the man, 


ousness, blasphemy and foolishness,’ we may be sure | 
it is never tight, and cannot be indulged without sin. | 


mention: I have also heard persons speak of a just | 
pride, a proper pride, and a becoming pride ; but I 
have thought such persons had not acquired their 
views from the Bible. If we make that the rule of 
our conduct, and study its sacred pages with a sin- 
cere desire to know, that we may do the will of God, 
we shall not greatly mistake our duty, and shall 
not be drawn from it by the opposing principles of 
the world around us. 

“‘T have mentioned the love of admiration as an 
intemperate passion. One form of this, or rather 
one evil which frequently results from it, especially 
in females, is an inordinate love of dress and ap- 
pearance. I am very far from condemning all re- 
gard to personal appearance. In both sexes, it is 
a duty to pay some attention to this. The rules of 
neatness, decency, and propriety should be strictly 
regarded ; some degree of deference is also due to 
the customs of society. A style of dress that 
would be improper in one place or station, 
might be altogether suitable in another. The evil 
which I censure, is that love of display—that desire 
of admiration, which leads persons to waste much 
time and money in personal adorning. Children 
are very frequently vain of new clothes, and older 
persons too often foster this passion in them by say- 
ing, ‘ What a becoming frock you have’—‘ Your 
bonnet, or hat, or cap,’ as the case may be, ‘is a 
very pretty one, and you look charmingly in it.’ ” 
Henry smiled as his father said this, but he also 
blushed deeply, for he recollected that he had been 
pleased with some such remark a few days before. 
With his usual frankness, he said, ‘Some ladies 
told me last Saturday, they thought my new cap 
was very pretty, and that [ looked well in it.” 

Mr. Newell. ‘ Did you feel that it added any 
to your real worth, to have a new cap or to look 
well in it? Had it any influence in making you a 
better boy ?” 

Henry. ‘No sir; and [ am afraid it made me 
proud; for J felt pleased, and laughed at Joe Som- 
ers because his cap was an old one.” 

Mr. Newell. ‘ As 1 hope you now feel convin- 
ced this disposition was wicked, and feel sorry for 
it, I shall make no farther remark, except to say, 
that I should feel very thankful if my Henry was as 
good a boy as Joseph Somers, even if he were al- 
ways obliged to wear an old cap.” 

‘The tears were instantly in Henry’s eyes, as he 
said, ‘‘ Forgive me, papa; I do wish to be good, and 
am sorry that I was so naughty.” 

Mr. Newell. ‘1 forgive you, my son, but when 
you are proud or vain, you sin against God; and of 
Him you must ask forgiveness, and strength to re- 
sist every easily besetting sin. He alone can make 
you truly humble and penitent.” 

Mr. Newell looked at his daughter as he uttered 
the last words. Her eyes too were full of tears, and 
her face covered with blushes. The truth was, that 
though Eliza in many respects was a very amiable 
girl, she felt conscious when her father spoke to 
Henry of his fault, that she was far more deeply 
guilty. She often desired to dress more than her 
mother thought suitable, and was not a little elated 
when her personal appearance was praised. She 
had once heard a person who was walking behind 
her say, “‘ What a fine girl Eliza Newell is, and 
with how much. taste she dresses.” This remark 
was not intended for her ear, but it had a very un- 
happy influence on her heart. From that period the 
love of dress and personal admiration had become 
a serious fault, and one which her parents were ve- 
ry solicitous to check. She now felt the evil, and 
wanted to confess it, but timidity prevented, and 
she was silent. Her father however understood her 
feelings, and said, “If we are conscious that the 
faults which have been mentioned, are ours, while 
we should be deeply humbled for the sin, we must 
not despair through divine grace of conquering them. 
The strength of our Redeemer is sufficient, if we 
humbly and penitently ask his aid.” 

After family worship, when her mother had re- 





—if He has classed it with ‘ murder, theft, covet- 


—— 


freely to her father, confessed the vain feelings she 
had indulged, and asked him to pray that the love 


“T have frequently heard the expression you | of dress and every other sinful passion might be re 


moved from her heart. He affectionately promised 
to do this, and after giving much kind and faithful 
advice, bade her good night. 


—— 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
PRAYING WITH THE HEART, 

A conversation between Maria B. and her Mother, 
Maria B., as she was sitting one evening by the 
side of her mother, after reading a chapter in her 
Testament, suddenly turned to her mother and said 
Dear mother, you have told me that I ought to 
pray, and | have tried, but [ cannot pray as you do, 
Mrs. B. What is the reason why you cannot, 
Maria. I don’t know; but I can’t feel what [ say; 
if I kneel down and ask God to give me a new heart 
to pardon my sins, to make me a good girl, I repeat 
the words, but my heart does not feel what I say, 
Mrs. B. My dear child, do you remember that 
little girl, who came here a day or two since to ask 
fur some breakfast. Maria. Oh! that poor, ragged, 
shivering little girl, who said that she had not had 
any thing to eat that morning nor the day before! 
Yes mother, indeed I shall long remember her: 
how pale and weak she looked, and how she cried; 
and when she asked for something to eat, how sad 
she looked, when she said God knew she needed it. 
Mrs. B. Do you think, Maria, that she was sincere 
in asking alms, and that she really wished for what 
she asked? Maria. Yes, mother, to be sure. 
Mrs. B. Why was she so earnest to obtain some 
thing to eat? Maria. | do not know, Ma’am, bm 
I suppose it was because she needed it. Mrs. B. 
Suppose, Maria, that in addition to her extreme 
poverty she had been crazy, or in a state of derange- 
ment as itis otherwise called, might she not have been 
equally hungry, and yet have been insensible of her 
need of food? Maria. Yes, mother, I suppose 
she might. Mrs. B. My dear girl, the reason 
why you cannot feel what you say in your prayers 
is, that you are not sensible of your wants. Itis 
the nature of sin to blind the mind and produce a 
state of the heart, that may not improperly be call- 
ed derangement. Now suppose you had slipped on 
the bank of a very deep and swift river, and were 
hanging to the bank by a slender twig, which ifit 
should break would place you in imminent danger 
of drowning ; would you not cry earnestly to the 
first person you saw to help you? Maria. Yes, 
Ma’am, I should. Mrs. B. Well such a sense of 
your danger, and such a cry to God would be pray- 
er. It would be praying with the heart. But you 
do not feel that you are in danger, your mind is be- 
wildered and deranged by unbelief and sin. Maria, 
My dear mother, do you think that I am worse than 
other people are? I didnot know that I had more 
sins than other people. Mrs. B. That is not 
what I meant to say, my dear. You certainly are 
not a greater sinner than others; and if we speak 
only of outward sins, not so great. Do you know 
what I mean by outward sins? Maria. | believe 
I do: you mean those wicked words and actions 
which every body who knows us, can see and hear. 
Mrs. B. Yes, I call them outward sins, to distio- 
guish them from sins of the heart, which none but 
God and themselves can see. All men are sinners, 
and must be born again before they can be saved. 
It is the nature and tendency of sin to stupify and 
harden the heart. You do not feel your danger of 
eternal destruction, because you are blinded by the 
** deceitfulness of sin,”—and this is not only yout 
case, but the case of every person on earth, who hw 
not been converted, and received from God a ne# 
heart. Maria. Mother, I have often heard you 
speak of being converted, and having a new heart; 
now how should I know it myself, if I had a new 
heart? Mrs. B. One evidence of it* would be, 
that you would not be complaining that you cold 
not feel what you said in your prayers. You wou 


feel as did that little girl of whom we spoke. Yot 











tired with the boys, Eliza opened her heart very 


would feel in earnest when you prayed. Mana 
Dear Mother, I do wish I had a new heart; al 
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that I could pray as you do, and as you tell me to 
do. For sometimes when I go to bed, I cannot 
help crying, to think that { cannot pray. Mrs. B. 
My dear girl, you must ask God to teach you to 
pray. You must try to understand what you pray 
for. And you must make a resolution that you will 
not cease to pray until you do feel. You must think 
how good God has been to you, how much Jesus 
nas done and suffered for you. Ask youself if you 
are guilty “in not loving God ; for if you really loved 
him, you would pray to him with the heart. Maria. 
Dear Mother, do prey for me; and I will try to pray 
for myself. Do you think that God will hear me? 
Mrs. B. Yes, my child, if you really pray to him 
aright, if you pray to him with the heart, if you really 
feel what you pray for. For God has assured us in 
the Bible, in which you were just now reading, that 
if we ask we shall receive, if we seek we shall find, 
if we knock it shall be opened untous. My youth- 


‘ful readers, if any of you should be in a state of mind 


similar to that of Maria, follow the advice given by 
her mother. Curtis. 
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From the Children’s Magazine. 
COLONEL GARDINER, 
THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 

James Garpiner was born in Scotland, about a 
hundred and fifty years ago. When he was a child 
he was trained up in the way heshould go. James’ 
mother took great pains to teach him. But he was 
often in a great passion. The consequence was, 
that before he was a man, he had a great many 
quarrels, and even fought three duels. It is very 
wrong, to be in a passion ; for it makes us quarrel 
and fight with men; and say many things and do 
many things, that are dreadful sins against God. It 
is commanded, in the Bible, that we must Jove one 
another : and all the first epistle of St. John is about 
love to God andloveto men. I wish you to remem- 
ber one rule, that you have often heard from my lips; 
“Whenever you are angry ,say very little and do 
very little.” The reason is this: angry people are 
very apt to say something or do something, that 
they are afterward sure to be sorry for, as long as 
they live. 

James Gardiner had a good aunt, as well as a good 
mother. They both taught him his prayers, and a 
great deal of what is in the Bible, about God, and 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit. They taught him al- 
so, about Heaven, and Hell, and Judgment, and 
Eternity. When he grew up, he acted, for a long 
time, as if he forgot the good lessons, which his 
mother and aunt taught him. But he did not really 
forget them ; for in the midst of his sins, he some- 
times thought of them, and they made him feel ve- 
ty serious. 

James Gardiner resolved that he would be a sol- 
dier. He joined the army; he became a major ; 
and afterward he became a colonel. It often 
happened, that when he was in battles, and when 
he was travelling about, he was in great danger of 
losing his life. Once, when he was nineteeu years 
old, he gas in a dreadful battle; and as he was 
calling out to his soldiers, a musket-ball went into 
his mouth and passed through his neck. It was 
the mercy of God that saved his life ; but his danger 

ad no effect, to make him change his thoughtless 
Course, At another time, he was in a ship at sea. 
lt was a dark and gloomy night. The wind roar- 
td; a furious storm raged ; and the waves rolled 
dreadfully. The ship was tossed about upon the 
Waves fora long time. At last, the captain of the 
ship gave up all hope; he thought, that he and 

ames Gardiner, and all who were then with them, 
Vould very soon be drowned. He said, ‘ Gardiner, 
pray to God now if ever you mean to pray; for in 
afew minutes we shall all be in the bottom of the 
a.” James then cried aloud to God to save him. 
And God heard his prayer; for soon, the wind was 
ail, the storm raged no more, and the ship whs 
weat land. James Gardiner ought to have thank- 
td God for saving him; and from that hour, he 


shore, he met with some of his wicked acquaint- 
ances. They laughed at him for praying. And 
instead of thanking God for hearing his prayer, he 
joined in the laugh and said, “1 only prayed, be- 
cause it was midnight, aud my mother and aunt 
were asleep ; or else I would have left all the pray- 
ing to them.” He knew that it was a sin for him 
to say this. But he said it, because he did not like 
to be laughed at by his wicked acquaintances. O 
keep away from bad company. They will laugh at 
you, and make you sin against God, to please them. 
James Gardiner went on in his wicked course, un- 
til he was about thirty years of age. But then, he 
suddenly resolved to lead a better life. He was 
siting in his room alone. It was past eleven 
o'clock at night, and he was waiting until twelve 
o’clock, when he had agreed to meet one of his 
wicked acquaintances, and commit a very great sin 
against God. While he was waiting, as he had 
nothing else to do, he took a book out of his trunk. 
It was a religious book, about Christ and those 
who love Christ. He knew that his mother or 
his aunt must have put it into his trunk. He 
opened the book, to find something to amuse him. 
But on a sudden, he shuddered, as he held it in his 
hand. He knew that he was sinning against God 
and Christ. He remembred that his mother taught 
him, Christ died to save his soul. He thought of 
Christ; he thought he saw him hanging on the 
cross; and he thought he heard the voice of Jesus 
say, “‘O sinner, did I suffer this for you, and yet 
do you thus sin against me?” At such thoughts, 
James Gardiner felt as if he could not live. He 
fell back in his chair and swooned away for a long 
time. As soon as he came to himself he walked up 
and down the room where he was. He thought 
that he was a great sinner. fe thought that God 
was holy, and hated sin. He thought that God was 
angry with him because he had often done what he 
knew was sinful. He thought that Christ had lov- 
ed him and died for him, but he had not loved 
Christ. He thought that he had often been in dan- 
ger of losing his life, and if he had died without 
God’s pardon, he must have been miserable forever. 
He thought that God in mercy had often saved his 
life, and he had not been thankful for it. He 
thought that his mother and his aunt had taught 
him all his duties as a Christian, and he had been 
living as if he had never even heard of Christ. 
Oh! what feelings he had! He was sorry, to the 
very bottom of his-soul. He fell down upon his 
knees and confessed his sins, He prayed to God to 
forgive him, for Christ’s sake. And at last he 
thought God would forgive him; because he had 
“* promised forgiveness of sins to all those, who with 
hearty repentance and true faith turn unto him,” 
and ask for mercy through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

He solemnly promised to lead a new life. And 
he kept his promise. He wrote a letter to his good 
mother. Her heart beat for joy to have such a let- 
ter from her James! She went down upon her 
knees, and gave thanks to God. 

From the moment of his solemn promise, James 
Gardiner changed his whole course of life. He 
would get up owt of bed at four o’clock every 
morning ; and for two whole hours, he would pray 
to God, he would read his Bible and good books, 
and he would think how he ought to speak and act. 
In all things, he was looked upon as an ezample of 
piety. He could not now fight in a duel ; because 
he knew it was a great sin to do so. He was chal- 
lenged to fight a duel; but he answered, “I will 
not do so : I fear sinning, but you know that Ido not 
fear fighting.” 

When he was married, he resolved, as the Bible 
tells us Joshua resolved, ‘As for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord.” He and Mrs. 
Gardiner, and all their children and servants, had 
family prayers, every morning and every evening. 
They took their children with them tochurch every 
Sunday; and they taught their children, so that, 
by the blessing of God, each one of them might be 
indeed ‘‘-a member of Christ, the child of God, and 
an inheritor of the kingdqm ofheaven.” They are 





*ught to have left off his sins, and loved and obey- 
“(God all his life. But as soon as he reached 








EDITORIAL. 


“THE TRIALS” APPLIED. 


It is a melancholy thought, that three persons 
should suffer death for the murder of one; but itis 
right, for they were all guilty of the awful crime. 
The days of the trial of these criminals, at the 
court in Salem, were very solemn days ; solemn to 
them, to their friends, and indeed to all the people. 
It is a comfort that such trials very seldom occur 
in this part of the country, and that it is a rare thing 
among us to have a malefactor carried forth to be 
hung. Ofall the people that live and die, very few 
are tried for capital offences, very few end their days 
upon the gallows. Still, though we may be in no 
danger of sharing a fate like theirs, there are very 
solemn scenes before us all; for “ every one of us 
shall give account of himself to God.” 

There is to be a day of trial, when we shall all 

be judged according to the deeds done in the body. 
It will be a day of decision, when every man will 
receive his sentence for eternity ; a day of joy and 
salvation to all that will be acquitted and accepted; 
a day of condemnation to the guilty, when they will 
receive the reward of their doings and go away in- 
to everlasting darkness. 

The court of which we speak will be held in 
another world, with which at present we are not 
fully acquainted ; but God has told us so much 

about it, that we may prepare to stand there with 
peaceand joy. We must rise from the dead to appear 
there ; for “‘ the dead, small and great shall stand 
before God ;” and “they that are in their graves 
shall hear his voice and come forth, they that: have 
done good to the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil to the resurrection of damnation.” 
When all are raised from the dead, and Christ has 
come in the clouds of heaven with his mighty an- 
gels, then the judgment will set and Christ will be 
the Judge. The Father judgeth no man, but has 
committed all judgment unto the Son. ‘* We must 
all stand before the judgment seat of Christ.” 
There will be but one Judge on that bench, for 
“God is Judge himself.” Christ when on earth 
was ‘‘ God manifest in the flesh,” and as God, he 
knows all things throuzhout the universe. He says 
of himself,“ I am he thatsearcheth the reins and 
trieth the heart, to give every man according as his 
work shall be.” He therefore needs no assistant 
Judge to help him by his counsels, or his knowledge 
of the laws of Jehovah’s empire. The Judge is 
perfectly holy and righteous, befure whom “ the un- 





| godly shall not stand” accepted, and with whom in- - 


iquity shall not dwell. 

There will be no jury on that trial. Among 
men, a jury is necessary, because ifa judge alone 
decided, he might do injustice through his igno- 
rance, or his carelessness, or his sinful partiality. 
It is required that twelve men shall be entirely 
agreed, or they cannot render a decision. But 
Christ our Judge cannot be deceived ; and he would 
sooner abandon histhrone than indulge partiality. 
He will therefore judge the people alone, without 
a concurrent sentence from men or angels. Holy 
creatures will indeed assent to his decisions, but 
they will have no part in making them. 

No lawyers will be needed there, to unravel the 
evidence and discover the truth; and none will 
plead for or against the accused. None would 
dare to plead for the wicked, knowing that the 
Judge cannot possibly do wrong, and that his sen- 
tence ought not to be altered. For the believers 
and friends of God there will be an advocate, and 
he will be the Judge himself. Christ who died 
for them, and who pleads for them with the Father, 
will be their friend and they cannot be condemned. 
The servants will be in waiting, who are answer- 
able to sheriffs and executioners ; for the “ angels 
will sever the wicked from among the just,” and 
‘set the sheep on the right hand and the goats on 
the left.” They are to “‘ gather the tares from the 
wheat, and put them into bundles to be burned.” 

The persons accused will be the whole human . 





all now.dead, but I trust they are all with Christ 
in glory ! 


race who will ever have lived, from the time of Ad- 
am'till the last tramp shall sound. The young 











112 YOUTHS COMPANION. 





and the old will be there, the high and the low, the Richard Crowninshield took, who went and hang- | 





rich and the poor, the Gentile and the Jew. And) ed himself in prison. We are all summoned to 


POETRY. 








all will be charged with sinning against God ; for trial atthe tribunal of God. We cannot escape, 
all are so charged in the Bible now, and all are | but must stand at that bar and give account. We 
declared to be guilty, and worthy of death. Christ) cannot hide ourselves or flee away. Ifwe plange 
will not accuse them; he came not to condemn the (into the grave, our spirits go the sooner to the 
world, bat that the world through him might be judgment. There is no exception made in the 
saved, if they wouldreceiveand obey him. “ There!) summons. The aged, and the young, and the lit- 
is one that accuses them, ever Moses ;” that is, the | tle children, must all go; and no one knows how 
law of God given by the hand of Moses. In human}soon. Letus then all “ prepare to meet our God,” 
courts the law is laid upon the bench, and read| by securing pardon and peace through our Lord 
when occasion requires ; and the question is, wheth-) and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

er the accused fras broken the law, as the indict- 
ment declares that he has. The law of God will 
be the rule by which we shall all be tried at the — me one 


last tribunal. We shall be accused of breaking | THE PARSEE, THE JEW, AND THE CHRISTIAN. 
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that law by revolting from God in unnumbered 
ways. And shall we not be proved guilty ? 

Witnesses in abundance will appear against us; 
faithful to testify the whole truth, without conceal. | 
ment or disguise. Our own memory will not be 
treacherous then ; our conscience will not slamber 
then. They will reprove us and set our transgres- | 
sions in order before us. Those who have been 
our neighbours and friends on earth, who have wit- 
nessed our lives, and with whom we have commit. 
ted sins against God, will all be there to testify. 
And besides all this, ‘the books will be opened,” 
and we shall be ‘* judged out of those things that 
are written in the books, whether they be good, 
or whether they be evil.’ Jt will be impossible to 
conceal any action we ever did, any word we ever 
spoke, or any thougit weever indulged in our 
hearts. Every deed of darkness will be brought 
to light, and every purpose of our heart be pro- 
claimed before the universe. For God has scen 
the way we took through the whole journey of life, 
and he ‘will make manifest the counsels of 
the heart.” O “who can stand when God riseth 
up? and when the Judge visiteth, how shall I an- 
swer him?” 

Every one of us must be brought in guilty! for 
‘all flesh have corrupted their way before God ;” 
“ there is none that doeth good, no, not one.” 
And those who did not obey the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ while they lived here, will be 
condemned to die the second death. They will be 
“cast out into outer darkuess ;” they will ‘go a- 
way into everlasting punishment ;” they cannot go 
where Christ is in his Father's house, for they have 
not loved him, nor obeyed him, nor followed him, 
and he will say unto them, “‘ Depart from me all ye 
workers of iniquity.” O how dreadful will be the 
condition of the wicked, when they hear that sen- 
tence from their final Judge, and lie down in sor- 
rows that can neverend. Let each of us lay his 
hand upon his heart and say, Have I fled from the 
wrath to come, and made my peace with God? 

But if all will be proved guilty, who then can be 
saved? Blessed be God that sinners can be saved 
in that day, if they have repented. and obeyed the 
gospel here. It can never be proved there that 
they were innocent, and never transgressed the 





A Jew entered a Parsee temple and beheld the 
sacred fire. 

“* What!” said he to the priest, ‘‘ do you worship 
the fire?” 

** Not the fire,” answered the priest: “it is to 
us an emblem of the sun, and of his genial heat.” 

Do you then worship the sun as your God 2?” 
asked the Jew. ‘‘ Know ye not that this luminary 
also is but a work of that Almighty Creator 7’ 

‘We know it, replied the priest ; but the uncul- 
tivated man requires a sensible sign, in order to 
form a conception of the Most High. And is not 
the sun, the incomprehensible source of light, an 
image of that invisible being who blesses and pre- 
serves all things ?” 

“Do your people, then,” rejoined the Israelite, 
“distinguish the type from the original? They 
call the sun their God, and, descending even from 
this to a baser object, they kneel before an earthly 
flame! Ye amuse the outward, but blind the in- 
ward eye ; and while ye hold to them the earthly, 
ye withdraw from them the heavenly light! ‘ Thon 
shalt not make unto thyself any image or likeness.’ ” 

* How do you designate the supreme Being ?” 
asked the Parsee. 

“ We callihim Jehovah Adonai, that is, the Lord 
| who is, who was, and who will be,” answered the 
Jew. 

“Your appellation is grand and sublime,” said 
the Parsee, ‘‘ but it is awful too.” 

A Christian then drew nigh and said, 

“We call him Parner.” 

The Pagan and the Jew looked at each other 
and said, 

‘*¢lere is at once an image and a reality ; itis a 
word of the heart.” 

Therefore they all raised their eyes to heaven, 
; and said with reverence and love “ Our Fatuer !” 
And they took each by the hand, and all three 
called one another brothers !—Krummacher. 

—r- 

How to get a Sabbath School Lesson.—We were 
in a family last summer, in which the mother every 
Sabbath evening, took the lesson that her children 
were to recite the next Sabbath,and divided it in- 
to five portions, one of which was to be committed 





commandment of God. Butit can be proved that 
they mourned for sin and forsook it, and then 


during each of the five successive days, and the 
! whole reviewed thoroughly on Saturdays and Sab- 


brouglit forth fruits meet for repentance. It can be) bath mornings. As soon after breakfast as she 
proved there that they washed their robes and made | could arrange her household affairs, she would 
them white in the blood of the Lamb; that they! gather all her younger children around her, and 
lived to the glory of God, and died in the arms of furnish each with some employment to busy their 
their beloved Redeemer. And then Ae will con-! hands, and then call upon one to read the portion 
fess or acknowledge them in that day, before his) of their lesson which had been assigned for that 
Father and the holy angels. He will pronounce | day.— Each in turn, mother and children, would 
them guilty but pardoned sinners, redeemed by his | now see haw much could be repeated from hearing 
blood and born of his Spirit. He will not cast a-) jt read once. ‘The mother would then explain 
way his people, whom he has called to glory and | the difficult parts, and the children asked questions 
virtue. He will welcome them to the mansions he | 4j}} aj] were satisfied. Then it was read again, and 
has prepared for them in his Father's house. He | again they would repeat what they could remember. 
will say to them, ‘‘Come ye blessed of my Father, | In this way the lesson was soon impressed indelibly 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foun- | upon their memory, and the children so interested 
dation of the world.” Len in the mode of doing it, that they all anticipated 

‘When the Knapps and the Crowninshields were | more from the hour assigned for the Sabbath school 
seized and cast into prison, they expected a trial; lesson, than from any other in the day. 
and condemnation, and they trembled. It was pos- May not this or some other similar plan be 
sible they might escape from prison, or sicken and adopted in every family, which will render the 





die, and so not be brought to trial. They had no} effort of commiting the lesson for the Sabbath 


other way to avoid it, but that dreadful way that’ school far more pleasant and profitable? 


MY NATIVE VALE, 


Dear is my little native vale, 

The ring dove builds and warhbles there, 
Close by my cot she tells her tale 

To every passing villager ; 
The squirrel leaps from tree to tree, 

‘o shell his nuts in liberty. 


In orange groves and myrtle bowers 

That breathe a gale of fragrauce round, 
I charm the fairy footed hours 

With my loved lutes romantic sound ; 
Or crowns of living laurel weave 
For those that win the race at eve. 


Phe shepherd’s horn at break of diy, 
The batlet dance in twilight glade, 
The canzonet and roundelay 
Sung in the silent greenwood shade ; 
These simple joys that never fail, 
Shall bind me to my native vale ! 


-“Se— 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE EXHIBITED DWARF, 
By T. H. Barrey. 


I lay without my father’s door, 
A wretched dwarfish boy ; 

I did not dare to lift the latch— 
I heard the voice of joy ; 

Too well I knew when I was near, 
My father never smiled ; 

And she who‘bore me turned away, 
Abhorring her poor child. ‘ 


A stranger saw me, and he bribed 
My parents with his gold ; 

Oh ! deeper shame awaited me— 
The dwarfish hoy was sold ; 

They never loved me, never claimed 
The love I could have felt ; 

And yet with bitter tears I left 
The cottage where they dwelt. 


The stranger seemed more kind to me, 
He spoke of brighter days : 

He lured each slumbering talent forth, 
Aid gave unwonted praise ; 

Unused to smiles, how ardently 
I panted for applause ! 

And daily he instructed me— 
Too soon I learned the cause. 


T stood upon his native shore : 
The secret was explained ; 

I was a vile, degraded slave, 
In mind and body chained ; 

Condenmed to face, day after day, 
The rabble’s ruffian gaze ; 

To shrink before their merriment, 
Or blush before their praise ! 


In anguish T must still perform 
The oft repeated task, 

And courteously reply to all 
Frivolity may ask ! 

And bear inkuman scrutiny, 
And hear the hateful jest ! 

And sing the song—then crawl away 
To tears instead of rest ! 

I know I am diminutive, 
Aye loathsome, if you will; 

Bat say, ye hard hearts! am I not 
A human being still ? 

With feelings sensitive as yours, 
Perhaps I have been born : 

T could not wound a fellow man 
In mockery, or scorn ! 

But some there are who seem to shrink 
Away from me at first, 

And then spéak kindly ; to my heart 
That trial is the worst! 

Oh, ! then I long to kneel to them, * 
Imploring them to save 

A hopeless wretch, who only asks 
An honourable grave. 


—<pe- 
THE MOLE AND THE EAGLE. 


The mole is blind, and under ground, 
Snug as a nest her home is found ; 

She dwells secure, nor dreams of sight— 
What need of eyes where all is niglit! 
The eagle proudly sears on high, 

Bright as the sunbeams is his eye— 

To lofty rocks he wings bis way, 

And sits amid the blaze of day. 

The mole needs not the eagle’s eye, 
Unless she had his wings to fly— 

The light of day no joy would give, 

If under ground she still must live. 

And sad ’twould for the eagle be, 

If like the:mole, he could not see, 
Unless you took his wings away, 

And shut him up from the hope of day: 
But both live happy in their way— 

One loves the night—and one the day— 
And God formed each, and formed their sphere, 
And thus his goodness doth appear. 


[ Bre: Bele. 
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